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There was a glow in the east as we headed our auto north- 
ward from St. George. Soon the red peaks and pinnacles re- 
splendent, proclaimed the rising sun. Streamers of light flowed 
through the gorges and canyons, glorifying in places the desert 
wastes. To the north the Pine Valley Mountains loomed blue 
and protectingly. As the sun peeped over the horizon the red 
mountains to the west, stretching twenty miles northward, were 
a blaze of glory. 


Near the north extremity of this resplendent arched ridge 
of broken mountains was our goal for the day. Here was not a 
pot of gold, but the strangest deposit of silver in the world, that 
in the years 1876-1903 yielded silver valued at over $10,500,000. 


Near Leeds, a short turn to the left from the highway brought 
us in full view of a ridge where once flourished the noted mining 
camp Silver Reef. The changes that had come to the camp were 
most tragic. Where once dwelt 1500 souls, only two buildings 
were intact and occupied. Ruins everywhere. The once well 
kept cemetery, with grass, Lombardy poplars, shrubs, flowers 
and white picket fence, was desolate save for a riotous growth of 
Trees of Heaven. Now almost as silent as a grave, fifty-odd 
years ago this lusty camp was a challenge to St. George for the 
county seat, and the Temple City, alarmed, appealed to the ter- 
ritorial legislature for aid. 


*Mr. Pendleton is the son of Dr. Calvin C. Pendleton, a pioneer of 
1852, who settled at Parowan, and Mary J. Coombs, a pioneer of 1860. 
With his mother and step-father, George O. Harroun, he went to silver 
Reef in 1878, where he lived thriteen years. Thus he knew the camp 
in its prime and saw it decline to the vanishing point.—J. C. A. 
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The white metal camp is commandingly located on a boulder- 
strewn ridge. To the north are the deep blue Pine Valley Moun- 
tains, protecting Dixie from winter blasts, and from where cool 
breezes in summer flow when the shades of night fall, pushing 
back the hot breath of the desert. To the east stretches a desert 
waste—then mountains, black, grey and red. To the southeast 
three large craters of extinct volcanoes dominate a broken plain 
black with lava, and beyond, capping the escarpment of the 
great Hurricane fault are colorful, fantastic peaks and pinnacles 
where the shadows and lights play, making it a region of en- 
chantment which my boyish fancy had peopled with strange 
beings. To the southward desert wastes and tawny shifting 
sands, where whirl-winds sport, and broken mountains as far as 
the eye can see. To the west are red mountains in all their 
beauty of coloring. An entrancing panorama at sunrise, at sun- 
set, or by moonlight. As of yore, great masses of white clouds 
of fantastic shapes ever changing floated lazily in the blue sky, 
casting shadows on the landscape. 


Thrilled as I was by the wonderful panorama about me, I did 
not forget the heat of summer, the whirlwinds that sported with 
the desert sands, or the cold blasts that howled down Ash Creek 
Canyon, chilling Dixie’s inhabitants, blasting fruit crops and vex- 
ing the desert. And I remembered the reptiles and insects; the 
venomous rattlesnake; the giant lizzard—the Gila monster; the 
fearsome spider called the tarantula; and the many-legged swift- 
moving centipede. 


And who could forget the flowers in spring? I have seen this 
desert region transformed by miles of flowers of many hues. 
The Indian paintbrush; the brilliant honeysuckle; the pink mari- 
gold; the desert “willow,” a shrub with a pink-white bloom; the 
tree cactus with yellow-green flowers; the white daisy; the blue 
larkspur; the four o’clock; the infinite variety of prickly pear, 
many “mighty lak a rose.” The most conspicuous plant was the 
yucca. One variety we called “Adam’s needle,” and another 
“Spanish bayonet.” Two or three years had passed and the yucca 
had not bloomed. Then our hearts were gladdened because out 
of the heart of the plant shot stems several feet high that 
branched and produced great clusters of white wax-like flowers. 
The plant, thus adorned, seemed like a shrine. I fancy it was a 
trail-breaking padre, who, as he journeyed afoot over the desert 
and beheld this beautiful cluster of flowers, knelt in adoration 
and called it the “Candle of Our Lord.” 


_ To a boy from a quiet village, Silver Reef, with its brightly 
lighted saloons and stores and ceaseless activities, was a never- 
ending delight. Peddlers and freighters were constantly coming 
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and going. Wagons loaded with ore and others loaded with 
cord-wood were ever on the move to the mills where the stamps 
pounded the ore to powder. Hundreds of miners were on the 
trails mornings and evenings on their way to or from the mines, 
carrying the regulation dinner pail. These men, Americans, Cor- 
nishmen, Irishmen, fine specimens of manhood, after ten hours 
of toil in the mines emerged from their cabins dressed in the 
best that money could buy and walked the streets with the air 
of kings. Chinatown with its queer inhabitants and strange 
tongue, its unusual merchandise and Oriental coloring, was a 
source of wonder. Saloon brawls, and gun plays that often re- 
sulted fatally, certainly took the monotony out of life. 


Fond memories rushed upon me as I paused at the foundation 
of the Catholic Church where I had often heard Father Scanlan 
preach and where the Sisters’ School was held. Sister Bonita, 
the kind, the cultured, has been a blessed memory all these years, 
and Father Scanlan was beloved by all. 


There was no mistaking the basement of the hospital. On 
this site the Sisters of Mercy had served humanity, restoring the 
sick and injured and soothing the hour of the dying. 


Another rock foundation recalled Citizen’s Hall, the educa- 
tional, religious and social center of the non-Catholic inhabitants. 
Here Miss Carrie D. Walker and Miss Minnie Carbis had taught 
the first district school in 1880. Here Reverend A. B. Cort, Rev- 
erend Edwin N. Murphy, Bishop Tuttle, Bishop Iliff, and the 
eloquent miner-preacher, Matthew Mills, had proclaimed the 
justice and mercy of God; and here political rallies, theatricals 
and concerts had been staged. And I must not forget that flour- 
ishing Union Sunday School taught by men and women of many 
faiths. 


Silver Reef’s streets were paved by Nature—one boulder 
after another—a thorough job, but a rough surface. This pave- 
ment is in a “high” state of preservation and recalled an amusing 
event. A peddler’s wagon was being driven by a boy while his 
father was soliciting customers, when the tongue slipped out of 
the neck-yoke. The wagon took to the air like a bucking bronco 
as the tongue hit boulder after boulder, catapulting cabbage, 
onions, apples, melons, etc., in all directions. The boy was rocked 
and pitched as if “on the hurricane deck of a cayuse pony,” but 
he held the lines and stopped the horses as a gathering crowd 


cheered. 
As I looked at the west mountains I recalled burros, heavily 


loaded with cord-wood, creeping slowly and cautiously over 
steep winding paths, and remembered a day spent with “Rowdy 
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Smith, a wood contractor. He told me the following story as we 
entered a box canyon in these mountains. To the west rim, cord- 
wood was packed on the backs of burros and pitched to the can- 
yon floor where it was loaded on wagons. A burro lost its bal- 
ance and fell to the bottom of the canyon. Of course the burro 
landed on his own load, his feet in the air. As the pack saddle 
was well padded he was not seriously injured. When released 
from his load the burro staggered about, dazed, and then opened 
his mouth, not to speak as did Baalam’s ass, but to broadcast 
to the world his woe, his agonizing trumpet call of distress sub- 
siding to a wail of despair. When his companions on the rim 
answered his cry the mountains echoed with anguish till it 
seemed that Hell had broken loose. 


The race track, now an alfalfa field, was the scene of many 
animated events. During the mild winters race horse owners 
from the Sevier and other valleys to the north, from the Kanab 
region and St. George brought their horses to sunny Silver Reef. 
Here were seen the typical cowboys, Indians in paint and feath- 
ers, old prospectors—the flotsam of many a western camp, pro- 
fessional and “tinhorn” gamblers. A temporary bar to dispense 
refreshments (?) was in evidence; the grandstand was gay with 
feminine finery. In fact, it was a colorful and animated gather- 
ing of westerners and men from many climes. On the race track 
were to be seen William and Henry Gurr of Parowan, Marshal 
of Sevier Valley, whose slit nose gave him a sinister appearance, 
the virile Capt. James Andrus of St. George, Kitchin of Kanab, 
tall and slender and dressed like a southern gentleman, Ketchum 
of Long Valley, the dashing Moroni (Rone) Spilsbury of 
Toquerville, Shoemaker, chewing tobacco and nervously strok- 
ing his beard, and John H. Cassidy, “Honest John’’—attracted 
attention anywhere for he had a fine form and a noble head and 


a voice that would have comanded attention in the Hall of Con- 
gress. 


It was here that “Pole” Roundy of Kanarra and Col. E. A. 
Wall had their noted rifle shooting contests. The Colonel was 
then in his prime, tall and straight, and on these occasions 
dressed as a sportsman. Roundy with his long rifle took de- 
liberate aim, always scoring four, while Col. Wall with a modern 
rifle took quick aim, sometimes scoring a bullseye. He made 
the higher score, but was handicapped, hence Roundy and his 
backers “took home the bacon.” There was a great outpouring 


of inhabitants from all the nearby settlements, for interest in 
these contests ran high. 


_I could not forget the jail built of two thicknesses of plank 
with an iron door and windows guarded by iron bars. The jail 
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was gone, yet in imagination I saw a frightened man at one of 
the windows peering out at a turbulent scene. This man was 
Herbert Steele, a dope fiend, but a brilliant fellow, on the staff 
of the “Silver Reef Miner.” The night before he had entered the 
Capitol Saloon in a crazed condition, shot at the bar-tender, John 
Quillen, and mortally wounded a bystander by the name of Wil- 
liam Rafferty. 


What Steel beheld was a big crowd of excited men who were 
being addressed by James Lynch who was standing on an im- 
provised platform on the running gears of a wagon. He called 
to mind the many murders that had been committed and that the 
courts and jurors had failed to give justice, that the time had 
come when the people must take the law in their own hands if 
justice was to prevail. The crowd had become a mob crying, 
“Hang him! Hang him!” when Capt. Henry Lubbeck, general 
manager of the Christy Mining and Milling Co., dashed up on 
his pacer. The crowd parted and Capt. Lubbeck sprang from his 
horse to the platform and faced Lynch. Silence reigned. Capt. 
Lubbeck, an aristocrat of the South, faced a younger and much 
larger man, but Lynch blanched under the Captain’s piercing 
gaze and sat down on the coil of rope without a word when 
Capt. Lubbeck shouted, “Sit down!” 


The Captain in a few short ringing sentences, urged the peo- 
ple to commit no rash act that would disgrace them and the 
camp, to stand for law and order. Father Galligan then jumped 
to the platform. He was tall, slender, and bent. His eyes flashed 
as he spoke with impassioned eloquence, urging the people to do 
no murder. As the crowd was melting away John Fortmann led 
out toward the jail, calling out, “All in favor of hanging come 
this way!” But less than a score followed him. 


The ruins of a large stone building brought to mind the fol- 
lowing incident: 


One Sunday evening there was a wild time in the hurdy 
house or dance hall, when a woman, crazed by drink, shot the 
proprietor, who died the following morning. His money could 
not be found. The women who frequented this notorious dance 
hall departed and the building was occupied as a store until 
James N. Louder moved his goods to Beaver and sold the build- 
ing to Peter Anderson, who was developing a ranch near Toquer- 
ville. When Anderson was removing the mopboard from the 
south wall be found a leather sack containing about $2,000 in 
gold coin. This he wisely spent, as travelers to the south see as 
they linger at an oasis in the desert. 
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Weary after a day tramping about the townsite, over reefs 
and ravines, we spent the evening with Mr. and Mrs. Colbath, 
whose home is in the John H. Rice bank building, telling stories 
of the ghost camp. As we were leaving Mrs. Colbath said, LE 
you will wait up until about eleven o’clock, you will witness an 
inspiring moon-rise. The moon is full tonight.” Under a wide 
spreading cottonwood tree, planted by Col. Wall some 50 years 
ago, by a brook murmuring among the boulders, we watched a 
golden light increase in the east. Directly beyond that region 
of peaks and pinnacles, the enchanted land of my boyhood, the 
moon, appeared in wondrous beauty, casting a glorious light 
over Utah’s Dixie. The day was done—a long, rare day in June. 


Several legends have grown up pertaining to the sandstone 
mining camp. Salt Lake City papers have published articles 
stating that the St. George Temple is built of white sandstone 
from Silver Reef and is unique among buildings of the world in 
that its walls contain about 15 ounces of silver per ton. In fact, 
the foundation of the temple is volcanic rock and the super- 
structure is red sandstone, quarried near the temple, plastered 
and painted white. 


There are reputable citizens who were in Silver Reef when 
the camp was young, who will object to seeing the frog story 
under the caption legends. They claim the story is true, that 
they saw the frog and sandstone that had enclosed it on exhibi- 
tion in John H. Cassidy’s saloon, and were acquainted with Bob 
Campbell and other miners who fired the blast that liberated the 
frog from the solid rock after untold ages of suspended anima- 
tion. Believe it or not, miners in the Barbee and Walker mine, 
returning to a stope after a blast, were startled by weird sounds, 
and being superstitious, fled, except Bob Campbell who did not 
believe in spirits good nor bad. As Campbell advanced into the 
stope this is what he saw—The blast. (black powder had been 
used) had ripped a slab along a seam in the sedimentary forma- 
tion. This slab was still hanging, and in the crevice a frog was 


struggling and screaching. It lived but a short time when 
brought to the surface. 


The grindstone story reads like a fanciful tale, but it is 
substantially true. An assayer at Pioche, Nevada, was in the 
bad graces of the prospectors in that region. It was charged 
that he was crooked, and to test him a piece of grindstone was 
pulverized and given him to assay for precious metals. His re- 
turns showed about two hundred ounces silver per ton, proof 
positive that he was dishonest, for who had ever heard of silver 
in sandstone? According to one version of the story he was hung 
by the enraged prospectors, and another version says he was 
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told to go while the going was good and having learned where 
the grindstone came from, made haste to Southern Utah and be- 
came the discoverer of a mineral deposit that amazed the geol- 
ogists. 


Oscar McMullin states that this particular grindstone was 
made by Alma T. Angell of Leeds and was taken to Pioche by a 
wood-chopper by the name of “Mone” Alexander. 


J. R. Richard, a resident of Silver Reef practically through 
its entire history, and who came from Pioche, Nevada says :— 
“Isaac Duffin, Sr., of Toquerville made grindstones from slabs 
quarried from what later became the famous Tecumseh ledge. 
Duffin took several loads of grindstones and peddled them off at 
Pioche. It was one of these stones broken in a fall out of the 
wagon that was pulverized and taken to the suspected assayer. 
At that time it was the generally accepted theory of prospectors 
and geologists that metal never existed in sandstone formation. 
The assayer, named Murphy had so universally reported values 
in samples of rock submitted to him that the prospectors grew 
suspicious. They dubbed him “Metaliferous” Murphy. The 
grindstone was agreed upon as a test, and true to form Murphy 
found value in it. Whether or not he was the first to discover 
silver in sandstone is not known.” 


According to an oft repeated story, the discovery of silver 
in sandstone occurred as follows: During one of those unusual 
cold snaps, when freezing winds howl down Ash Creek Canyon 
a traveler took shelter in a house at Leeds in which there was 
a fireplace made of sandstone from a white reef nearby. As this 
traveler hovered before the fire, he observed drops of white metal 
ooze from the back of the fireplace. Recovering some of the 
metal, he had it tested for silver, had no trouble in finding the 
quarry, and discovered hornsilver in sandstone. 


The true story follows: — 


John Kemple was an inveterate and experienced prospector. 
His operations covered a wide area, but it was not until his hair 
was white that he made good in Arizona. His claims at Silver 
Reef and in Beaver county were sold for small sums, and fortune 
had not smiled on him in California, Montana or Nevada. 


In 1866 John Kemple brought a band of horses from Mon- 
tana, and wintered at Harrisburg, Washington County, Utah. 
He had with him an assayer’s outfit. After finding rich “float” 
he did much prospecting near Harrisburg, but did not find high 
grade ore, but he did become the original discoverer of silver in 
sandstone formation as will be shown further on. The following 
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spring he departed for White Pine county, Nevada. In (1874 
he returned and with others organized the Harrisburg Mining 
district, Orson Adams becoming the first recorder. 


In 1904 when John Kemple was making preparations to leave 
Utah for Arizona, he visited David McMullin in his blacksmith 
shop at Leeds and told the story of his life. 


He said in part: “Dave, you remember that soap-stone vein 
in the White Reef on the north side of the pass through which 
Quail creek flows, and is now covered with a swamp? You got 
soap-stone there and made slate pencils. That is where I got the 
ore from which I extracted the silver button I showed you nearly 
forty years ago. The soap-stone assayed 36 ounces in silver.” 


William Tecumseh Barbee arrived at Leeds two miles north 
of Harrisburg in June, 1875. Some say that Barbee was a spir- 
itualist, and that spirits directed him southward. Others connect 
him with the grindstone story. 


According to Ira McMullin, Elijah Thomas and his partner 
John S. Ferris, who had located the Leeds claim on the White 
reef, gave some ore to J. B. Francis who was developing a coal 
mine near Kanarra. Francis sent the sample to Walker Brothers, 
Salt Lake City, who had it assayed and finding that it contained 
silver, outfitted Barbee and sent him with Thomas McNally and 
Ed. Maynard, an assayer, to Leeds. Some prospecting was done. 
Barbee and McNally returned to Salt Lake City leaving Ed May- 
nard to carry on. Barbee and McNally came back to Leeds in Oc- 
tober bringing with them blacksmith tools, an assayer’s outfit, 
provisions, groceries and mining tools. With Barbee and Mc- 
Nally were Pete McKelve, Bill Lusk and Jake Sproat, black- 
smith. They made their camp on Quail Creek west of the White 
Reef. In a letter to the Salt Lake Tribune dated Harrisburg, 
Aug. 18, 1875, Judge Barbee describes this reef at some length, 
naming it the Pride of the West lode and states that 22 claims 
had been located on it. 


In November, Joe McCleave of Leeds was hauling a load of 
wood from the north end of the Buckeye reef when his wagon ° 
skidded, tearing up soft rock for several feet. Barbee passed by 
and examined the earth that had been displaced and found that 
it was rich in silver chlorides and hornsilver. He located a claim 
and named it Tecumseh. Judge Barbee writes to the Salt Lake 
Tribune, Dec. 13, 1875—“The lucerne is green and growing, and 
flowers are in bloom; the rising generation are running around 
barefooted, and chasing lizards for amusement.” 
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_ “In addition to our climatic blessings we have an abundance 
of rich silver mines which your correspondent is now developing 
and bringing to the surface their rich chlorides and hornsilver— 
all in sandstone, too.” 


“About a month ago I discovered the Tecumseh mine located 
on a hill by the same name. The vein is small but rich and 
easily worked.” 


On a flat east of Tecumseh hill, Judge Barbee began to build 
a new camp which he called Bonanza City, designating it the 
“Metropolis-to-be of Southern Utah.” He writes: “Bonanza City 
is growing fast. It is only about three weeks old, and can boast 
of an assay office, blacksmith shop, sampling works, boarding 
house and several other wick-a-ups of smaller dimensions, and 
will soon have a miner’s supply store to meet the growing de- 
mands of the country.” 


In a letter dated Bonanza City, Feb. 7, 1876, Judge Barbee 
States 


“This sandstone country beats all the boys, and it is amusing 
to see how excited they get when they go round and see the 
sheets of silver which are exposed all over the different reefs..... 


“This is the most unfavorable looking country for mines 
that I have ever seen in my varied mining experience, but as the 
mines are here, what are the rock sharps going to do about it.” 


“T am of the opinion that this great basin has been the bed 
of a great inland ocean, and at some time there has been a great 
upheaval from volcanic disturbances which threw these sand- 
stone reefs in their present shape, and in their upheaval, fissures 
were formed connecting with the ore sources in the depths of the 
earth. The sandstone and wood being porous, received and re- 
tained the gasseous emanations escaping through these fissures— 
hence the anomaly of rich silver ore in sandstone and petrified 
wood.” 

Richard P. Rothwell, editor of the New York Engineering 
and mining Journal in a report dated June, 1879, states: “With 
regard to the diffusion of silver through the strata, there can 
be but one logical conclusion, riamely: That the deposition of 
silver was perfectly contemporaneous with the formation of the 
sandstone strata in which it lies; and that it was precipitated 
from watery solutions, at and during the time that the beds of 
sands were being deposited, before it became rock, and while 
they were yet in a horizontal position. This being true, the 
precious metal should be co-existent and co-extensive with the 


beds themselves.” 
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A petrified tree encountered in the Buckeye mine yielded over 
17,000 ounces of silver. It is also claimed that a fossilized frog 
was unearthed that was rich in silver. It is related that Col. E. 
A. Wall sent a piece of petrified wood shot through with horn- 
silver to the Smithsonian Institute. The person acknowledging 
receipt of the specimen stated it was an interesting fake as silver 
in nature was not formed in petrified wood. 


Walker Brothers, following the advice of their mining expert, 
refused to further finance Judge Barbee’s operations. But we 
have noted that fortune had favored the Judge when he dis- 
covered the Tecumseh. In April, 1876, a total of 33% tons of 
ore from this claim were shipped to Salt Lake City and Pioche, 
Nevada, which assayed from $350 to $750 per ton. Judge Barbee 
writes exultingly: “Our miners are our capital; our banks are 
sand banks; we draw on them at will, and our drafts are never 
dishonored.” 


Judge Barbee on his arrival in Southern Utah had observed: 
“They (the Mormons) have a hard time serving the Lord in this 
desolate god-forsaken looking country, and it is about time for 
something to turn up to take the place of sorghum and wine as 
a circulating medium.” Now that he had turned up “something”’ 
that promised to bring prosperity to Utah’s Dixie, Apostle 
Erastus Snow at Sunday services in the St. George Tabernacle 
prayed God’s blessing on “Brother” Barbee for opening up the 
mines. 


Judge Barbee’s Bonanza City became the far-famed Silver 
Reef, a postoffice by that name being established Feb., 1877. The 
first issue of the Silver Reef Echo, published and edited by Jos- 
eph E. Johnson appeared Feb. 24, 1877. This paper was probably 
purchased by Crouch and Louder, and renamed The Miner, 
which was successively edited by Jas. N. Louder, Scipio A. Ken- 
ner and Edward and John Pike. Brightly lighted stores, hotels, 
boarding houses, saloons, appeared on the boulder-strewn ridge 
to the north of Bonanza Flat. John H. Rice opened a bank, 
Wells Fargo & Co. Express opened an office, and Peter and Leo 
Welte operated a brewery. A notorious. dance hall was a great 
attraction. 


Father Scanlan arrived at Silver Reef December, 1878. Money 
was raised, and under his directions a church and hospital were 
built, and a “Sisters” School opened in the church. Rev. Edwin 
N. Murphy representing the Presbyterians came in 1881, and 
organized a church and held services in the Citizen’s Hall. L. D. 
S. Church authorities rented a hall and for several Sundays sent 
elders to preach. 
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The fraternal societies were represented by the Masons, Odd 
Fellows and Ancient Order of United Workmen. 


The population of Silver Reef is often placed at 3,000 souls. 
The census of 1880 throws some light on this matter giving the 
population of Silver Reef precinct at 1046, and the Leeds-Harris- 
burg precinct at 334, so the total population of the Harrisburg 
(Silver Reef) Mining district was less than 1,400. True in 1880 
the boom days were over. The peak in population was probably 
reached in the winter of 1878-79, but at no time did more than 
1,500 persons dwell in the sandstone mining camp, it is believed. 


By 1878 most of the producing claims had been consolidated 
under the following companies: The Christy with a five stamp 
mill; the Stormont with a ten stamp mill, the Leeds with a mill 
of ten stamps, and the Barbee and Walker with five stamps. The 
Pioneer or Little Mill, located near Leeds, had three stamps. 
These mills had a maximum stamp capacity of about 230 tons 
daily. The first mill called an arastra was located at the head of 
Barbee Gulch. A few tons of ore were crushed daily by a revolv- 
ing stone run by water power. All these plants used the amal- 
gam process. Watson N. Nesbitt was pioneering with a hypo- 
sodium plant. 


Harding, Bailey and Nesbitt in 1886 purchased the Leeds 
mill and converted it into a leaching plant by erecting tanks and 
by installing Cornish rollers. This venture that promised so 
much failed because the ores of the White reef contain copper. 
As each consignment of ore contained a different per cent of 
copper, frequent changes in the leaching solution had to be made 
which proved too expensive. 


Judge Barbee financed his operations by selling one of his 
“sand banks”—the noted Tecumseh mine—to the Christy com- 
pany. He and his partner, J. B. Van Hagen, managed their own 
properties. 


About nine million ounces of silver were produced at the 
sandstone camp during the years 1877-1903, at an average price 
of $1.15 per ounce. 


The Buckeye mine before it was sold to the Stormont com- 
pany was mined by leasers who sought the richest ore which was 
milled at the Pioneer. During the year 1877 from April to the 
last June, this mill turned out a thousand ounce brick every 
day, of an average fineness of 990, which each day was delivered 
to Wells Fargo & Co. Express. The ore for this period aver- 
aged over $400 per ton. In marked contrast to this sensa- 
tional “run” is the record of the Christy mill for the year 1878, 
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which milled 10,249 tons, producing silver bullion to the value 
of $302,597, an average recovery of $29.10 per ton. The cost of 
mining, hauling and milling was about $13.00 per ton. 


With silver worth about $1.20 per ounce, and the ore high 
grade and easily mined and milled, all went well. But silver de- 
clined in price and the ore became less rich. Water was en- 
countered in the Stormont, Buckeye and California mines which 
added to the expense of mining. 


The stockholders of the Stormont Mining and Milling Com- 
pany in the East, murmured because their dividends had been 
decreased and demanded a cut in wages. 

The miners organized a union with a membership of over 


300. 


“On the first of February, 1881, Col. W. I. Allen of the Stor- 
mont Company * * * * gave notice to the miners that wages 
would be reduced from $4.00 to $3.50 per day * * * * The Miners’ 
Union promptly refused to accept such terms, and put out the 
fires at the reduction works and stopped work at the mines. 
After waiting a month some 60 or more union miners (led by 
big red-haired Jim Fitzsimmons) went to Mr. Allen’s office and 
told him to leave the camp. He mounted his horse and was es- 
corted by a detachment of the Union to the Black Ridge on the 
road north.”’—(James G. Bleak.) 


Col. W. I. Allen lost no time in reaching Beaver, the seat 
of the Federal District Court, and appealed for an investigation. 


The “tyrant” had been expelled, but apprehension brooded 
over the camp, yet the next move came without warning so 
quietly did the civil authorities proceed. 


The Federal Grand Jury found indictments against about 
forty miners who had participated in the outrage against Col. 
Allen and warrants for their arrest were placed in the hands of 
U. S. Marshal Arthur Pratt, who called on Sheriff A. P. Hardy 
of Washington county to raise a posse. About 25 men were as- 
sembled at Leeds. (Anthony W. Ivins was one of the deputies.) 
An unusual snow storm was raging at the time that screened 
Sheriff Hardy’s movements, so that no hint of what was about 
to take place reached Silver Reef. Marshal Pratt swore in these 
men as deputies and he and Sheriff Hardy at their head, early 
in the morning rode to Silver Reef taking the camp completely 
by surprise. As the jail was small, the large stone dance hall was 


commandeered and by night thirty-six men were under arrest. 
It was a hectic day. 
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That the authorities at St. George viewed with apprehension 
the departure of twenty of their young men for Silver Reef is 
shown by the following interesting letters written by the Presi- 
dency of the St. George (L. D. S.) Stake, to Sheriff Hardy: 


oteGreorve, March 15, 1881; 
Bro. Augustus P. Hardy: 


“We understand you have summoned 20 men from this city 
to form part of a posse to assist you in the service of writs on 
certain parties at Silver Reef; and take the liberty of offering 
the following suggestions: Be careful of yourself and those thus 
summoned. In making service of your writ or writs, do not have 
all your men go in at once, have enough around to watch that 
no person being served or their friends have opportunity to 
draw arms and use them. 


“Have total abstinence from anything intoxicating strictly 
observed in your posse. Should the brethren be fatigued, a cup 
of coffee is recommended. 


“Do not stroll away from each other, nor visit saloons or 
gambling halls. Keep together and be on the watch. All attend 
to your prayers in the morning and at night before retiring. 


“Do not forget your God and He will not forget you. 
“John D. McAllister.”—(L.D.S. Library). 


Thirty-six men in irons were taken to Beaver for trial. As 
the roads were muddy and the weather cold, the prisoners and 
guards endured great discomfort. 


The ring leaders of the strike were in prison. Col. Allen was 
back in his office. Two or three stores that had extended credit | 
to the striking miners were closed. The mines-and mills were 
operating at reduced wages, but many of the employees were 
inexperienced as most of the “old timers” had departed. Both 
miners and operators had lost the strike. Silver continued its 
toboggan slide, and all companies had ceased operations by 1891. 


In the early days of the year 1892 Robert G. McQuarrie and 
Albert Grant obtained a lease on the mines and mill of the 
Christy Company, and sub-leased to Chloriders. Over 400 tons 
of ore were on the-mill platform when the stamps were dropped. 
By the time the bullion was sold the price of silver had declined 
from eighty to sixty-five cents an ounce, thus the prospective 
profits were wiped out, the 400 ton yielding only $6,000. 
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The following year Woolley Lund and Judd took.a hand in 
the game by obtaining control of the Barbee & Walker mine 
and mill and leasing other properties. Robert G. McQuarrie was 
made general manager, and placed in charge of the store. Being 
a close observer, his year spent at the Christy mill had made him 
an experienced amalgamator and a good judge of ore. 


The Barbee and Walker mill was converted into a water driven 
plant, the water of Quail Creek being used in the winter when 
not needed for irrigaton. This change greatly reduced the cost 
of milling. For several years the chloriders made fair wages and 
Woolley, Lund and Judd made money. 


In 1898, Brundage and Co. of Cleveland, Ohio purchased the 
Woolley, Lund and Judd interests and most of the patented 
claims in the district and planned to operate on a large scale, but 
these plans were frustrated by a further decline in the price of 
silver. The last mill run was made in 1903. The mills and build- 
ings were torn down, the celebrated sandstone camp becomine a 
memory. 


During the period from 1892 to 1903, bullion to the value of a 
quarter of a million dollars was shipped. 


It is irony of Fate that John Kemple left Silver Reef a poor 
man; and that John S. Ferris and Elijah Thomas, who were re- 
sponsible for the advent of William T. Barbee, lost their claim— 
the rich Leeds—in a law suit, the claim having been “jumped” by 
prospectors from Pioche. 


Col. E. A. Wall was popular and energetic, but ill luck pur- 
sued him at Silver Reef. He became invloved in litigation with 
the Christy Mining Company and lost. The rich vein of ore in 
the Kenner was cut off by a fault. These reverses involved him 
in financial difficulties. He was not able to borrow money to pay 
his employees and other creditors. As he was leaving he said, 
“Boys, the time will come when I will pay you two dollars for 
every dollar I owe you.” He kept his promise. 


Out of this incident has grown a story that runs about as 
follows: When a second month passed and no pay, Col. Wall 
was taken captive by his employees and held under guard at 
the Harrison House. A friend by the name of Shaughnessy, pass- 
ing by, said, “Colonel, let’s go to Cassidy’s and have a drink.” 
When Col. Wall had made explanation Shaughnessy said, “Keep 
your eye peeled for me.” Presently this friend in need appeared 
again, driving a span of fine horses attached to a buckboard.” 
As Shaughnessy covered the guard with a Henry rifle, Col. Wall 
seized the lines and sprang to the seat. Shaughnessy in the rear 
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held his rifle on the guard as Col. Wall sped the horses to free- 
dom. Thus did the future millionaire depart from Silver Reef. 


_ Many a small fortune was lost at the Reef in the search for 
silver ; other fortunes were lost in the mercantile game. The en- 
terprising J. R. (Bob) Rickard lost his all when his scheme to 
get logs for mining timber and lumber failed. 


_ High on the precipitious south slope of the Pine Valley moun- 
tains were groves of timber that “tempted the attempt.” From- 
this timber a trail was made ona ledge, and at the end of the 
trail a long steep chute was constructed at great expense. The 
The completion of the chute was the occasion for a celebration. 
Leading men of the camp gathered in the canyon on Quail Creek 
to watch the logs shoot the chute, a supply having been “snaked” 
to the end of the trail. The first log went down all right, and 
there was a shout of rejoicing, but the second log in its swift 
descent caught an obstruction, leaped into the air and fell with a 
crash on the chute. Other logs following completed its destruc- 
tion. 


James N. Louder was a prominent character in Silver Reef 
for more than ten years. He first appeared on the scene as pros- 
pector and correspondent for the Salt Lake Tribune. He was 
chosen editor of the Silver Reef Miner, hung out his shingle as 
a lawyer, and was appointed postmaster. The last period of his 
life at the Reef he spent as merchant and U. S. Commissioner. 
He took an active part in establishing the free school and served 
several terms as trustee. He was always a promoter of mining 
enterprises. Reefers will recall Mr. Louder’s jaunty energetic 
stride, his suave manners, and his meticulous attire. He dearly 
loved to tell a story. Old Reefers will recall his deliberate speech 
and.careful choice of words, how when he had made his point he 
would turn on his heel, double over and ha! ha! 


James C. Liddle, leading merchant when the camp was young, 
was an intense American, having a keen sense of the duties of 
a citizen to the community. He was the father of the public 
school and brooked the opposition of those citizens who taught 
the parochial school should be given a clear field. Misfortune 
seemed to pursue him, but he was “Genial Jim” to the last. 


The Reef’s super-sport was M. G. Shoemaker, familiarly 
known as Shoemake. He made headquarters at Cassidy’s Saloon, 
where he would separate any would-be sport from his money on 
the square, or cheerfully lose. Usually he had a horse in training 
and spent much of his money in importing pure bred dogs. His 
beautiful red Irish Setter was the pride of the camp. Shoemake 
loved the dog and the dog loved Shoemake. When the dog 
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sickened and died Shoemake was greatly grieved and consumed 
more whiskey than usual. The dog’s body was coffined and 
carried to a grave in Woolley, Lund and Judd’s delivery wagon. 
Shoemake followed bare-headed. About twenty of us boys and 
a dozen saloon bums trailed behind. Among the rocks, with a 
huge granite boulder for a headstone, we burried “Pike,” as 
Shoemake’s eyes welled with tears. 


Louis Jacobs made an enviable reputation in business, and 
had a host of friends and admirers. There are persons in South- 
ern Utah who smile with pleasure as they recall the young 
courteous clerk who diviried their wants, and sold merchandise 
that pleased. His motto was “yours for trade” and he knew how 
to get it. He had an understanding mind and heart, and was often 
appealed to for aid and advice. 


Jacobs and Sultan’s delivery wagon, drawn by a fine span of 
bays, was used as a hearse, the handsome well dressed Louis 
Jacobs being the driver at many a funeral. 


George Miller grew very stout as the years went by. He could 
hardly get through an ordinary door and special chairs had to be 
made for him. He got to his feet with difficulty. Miller staved 
on after the camp was almost deserted and died there. A haneer 
on made too free use of Miller’s free lunch and Miller had hit 
him with a billiard cue. The assault rankled in the breast of this 
fellow who was down and out. So, one Sunday he got a six- 
shooter and went to the rear of Miller’s saloon. Miller was sitting 
alone under the shade of a tree. His enemy flourished his gun 
and called, “Say your prayers, I have got you now.” Miller in 2 
high pitched voice, said, “Well, I iss here. Shoot avay.” Two 
shots rang out but went wild. 


When Julius Jordan was Justice of the Peace and Anthony 
W. Ivins county prosecuting attorney, a trial took place that 
caused the spectators merriment and the defendant amazed grief. 


Michael Quirk had sent to Ireland for his brother, ‘Timothy, 
Now Mike was a large fine looking man and quick witted, but 
Tim was short both physically and mentally. He was janitor at 


his brother’s saloon, and amused customers by his queer wavs 
and rich Irish brogue. 


Indian Jack had a thirst for fire-water. About New Year’s as 
his thirst became stronger his wits even sharpened and his hone 
for means to assuage his burning thirst centered on Tim. 


One quiet day Mike went to lunch leaving Tim in charge of 
the saloon. Indian Jack was watching his chance. He slipped 
around io the back door, motioned to Tim to come out, and 
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showed him a check that he claimed was worth “heap big mon- 
ey.” He offered to “trade” it for three bottles of whiskey and 
two silver dollars. Tim jumped at the chance. What Mike said 
to Tim when he returned is not recorded, but Mike’s worst fears 
were soon to be realized for Indian Jack’s yells and howls were 
splitting the air before sundown, and his fellow red men had to 
lasso him and tie him to a boulder. 


Tim was arrested for selling whiskey to an Indian, and An- 
thony W. Ivins called upon to prosecute the case. At the trial 
it was brought out that the check Indian Jack had passed on Tim 
was drawn on the Bank of Goodwill, entitling the holder to 365 
days of happiness. Tim was anything but happy. An Indian had 
“chated” him out of five dollars, and now he had been fined fifty 
dollars for being “chated.” America was a queer country. A 
“hathen” Indian, a Jew judge and a Mormon lawyer had brought 
him to grief and ridicule. 


Sam Wing, merchant and autocrat of Chinatown, was a man 
of sterling character, and enjoyed the friendship of boys who 
purchased fire crackers of him and of leading citizens. In his de- 
clining years he longed to see his native land, but did not have 
the means to gratify his desire. It was Col. E. A. Wall who gave 
him the money to make the trip to China and return. 


Uncle Manuel, a Peruvian Indian, manufacturer and dis- 
penser of cream, was a familiar figure at the race track and on 
the streets. His temperamental thin bay horse was known far and 
near. Uncle Manuel, dressed in white cap, black blouse, white 
pants, and yellow sash, blew his trumpet as he advanced, lead- 
ing his horse attached to a white covered cart. This horse often 
balked, not because the load was heavy but from pure cussed- 
ness. It is related that once neither beating nor stratagem 
changed his “stand pat” attitude. Manuel, in exasperation, 
gathered some brush and paper and started a fire under him. 
The horse did step forward, but again became contrary-minded 
when the blaze was under the cart. Manuel frantically extin- 
guished the fire, hastily detached the cart from the horse, got 
in the shafts himself, and beat it for the race track. 


The Reef was noted for its stocks of wines and liquors, and 
Peter Welte knew how to make good beer. One saloon keeper 
had the reputation of making a barrel of whisky last a long time 
by adding tobacco, strychnine and water, but it was Dixie’s 
red wine that had a kick worse than a government mule, as many 
newcomers learned to their sorrow. Leeds, with its wine cellars, 
was a convenient distance away. Wine was placed on the tables 
in goblets. The natives were immune, but woe to the “stranger 
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within the gates.” Often he was brought back to the Reef ina help- 
less condition, or returned hatless, spurring his horse and shout- 
ing. Recovering consciousness some twelve hours later with a 
terrible headache, he wondered who he was, where he was, and 
what had happened and was not fully sober for several days. 


The first Justice of the Peace was not popular with the min- 
ers. When he was up for re-election, the miners, under the lead- 
ership of Roy Bemis, decided to humiliate him by voting for 
John Hill, bootblack, called “Johnny the Shiner.” When the 
votes were counted it was revealed that “Shiner” had been elect- 
ed two to one. The camp went wild. Johnny spent all his sav- 
ings treating the “boys” as he went with them from one saloon 
to another. It was a glorious victory, and many miners were 
gloriously drunk. Poor “Johnny the Shiner” could not qualify 
as Justice and had to shine shoes again. His head was sore and 
his pocketbook deflated, but the miners had their shoes shined 
often, and tipped generously, so Johnny was smiling once more 
while the old judge continued to grind out justice. 


The disastrous fire of the spring of 1879, that wiped out one 
third the business section, afforded us one of our greatest thrills. 
At that time the camp’s only fire equipment was pails made of 
powder kegs. These pails were filled at the creek, and passed 
by men who stood in line, to a point near the fire where they 
were seized by strong, active men who dashed the water on the 
flames, or on buildings that were in danger of burning. Another 
line of men facing the first line passed the empty pails back to 
the creek; thus a flow of water was provided. 


The heat from a burning store across the street, caused Kate 
Dugery’s restuarant to scorch and smoke. Laughter and cheers 


greeted the Chinese cook as he threw milk on the endangered 
building. 


An incident that connects the white metal camp and the 
Pemple City is often referred to with pleasure by residents of St. 
George and by Reefers who are scattered over the West. 


Father Scanlan had gained the confidence and esteem of the 
Mormons, and was invited by the authorities to speak in the 
Tabernacle at St. George. The choir, under the leadership of John 
M. Macfarlane, Sr., immediately began to learn a Mass for the 
occasion, “They committed the Latin to memory, and studied 
the music, executing it with great credit to themselves, render- 
ing the ‘Gloria’ and ‘Hosanna’ in clear sweet tones.” The sermon 
was most favorably received. 
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The Diamond-Truby duel was a double tragedy. John Truby 
was Col. Wall’s foreman at the Kenner, when Captain Lubbeck 
brought suit to dispossess Col. Wall. Pending a final decision, 
the Court issued an order closing the mine. Deputy U. S. Mar- 
shall, John Diamond who served the papers on “Jack’ Truby, at- 
tempted to enter the mine but was stopped by Truby who said 
“We will obey the order of the court but you have no authority 
to enter the mine. Get off and stay off.” Of course this embittered 
relations between these men, especially so as “Johnie” Diamond 
was unmercifully taunted by John H. Cassidy and others. 


Shortly after this event, an evening session of theJustice of the 
Peace court was being held in the rear of the dance hall adjoining 
Qeorge Miller’s saloon, when Truby entered with his hat on. 
Diamond ordered him to take it off. Truby replied “Come out- 
side and tell me that.” Diamond replied, “All right, go outside. 
I will meet you soon.” As Diamond stepped out he said to Truby, 
“Give me your gun.” Truby whipped out his .41 caliber pistol 
and commenced shooting. Diamond’s pistol of the same caliber 
commenced to bark at the same time. When firing ceased Dia- 
mond was dead with a bullet through his heart, and three other 
wounds. As Truby staggered into the street he said, “I am dy- 
ing, but I got Diamond.” The clothing of both men was powder 
burned. Truby had been shot five times. Two wounds in front 
made by bullets of .41 caliber, and three in the back made by 
45 caliber bullets. 


Harry Clark and faro dealer, Saxey, killed each other in a 
card game, and many others met violent deaths. 


The Carbis-Forrest tragedy stirred the camp most deeply. 
By order of Supt. Johnson Vivian of the Stormont Mining 
Company, Michael Carbis, foreman, discharged Tom Forrest, 
an agitator. The following morning as Carbis was on his way 
to the Buckeye mine he was stabbed by Forrest and died that 
day. Men saw red and there were open threats of lynching. The 
camp was in mourning and all mines were closed the afternoon 
of the funeral, which was held under the auspices of the Masons. 
As the vast cortege moved slowly to the cemetery, Forrest was 
taken from the local jail and lodged in the county jail at St. 


George. 


That night a body of armed men suddenly appeared at the 
county jail, overawed Sheriff Hardy, and secured possession of 
Forrest. A block to the east of the court house they attempted to 
hang Forrest to the arm of a telegraph pole. Failing in their at- 
tempt, they dragged him to a large cottonwood tree in front of 
George Cottam’s home, where he was hanged to a limb, the loose 
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end of the rope being secured to a young honey locust a tew 
feet away. The next morning small groups of men appeared here 
and there near the Cottam home, silent or talking in whispers. 
The town “wag” passed by. For a while he, too, was deeply 
impressed and silent. Then a smile played over his face and he 
said, “I have watched that tree grow nigh onto twenty years, and 
this is the first time it has borne fruit.”” Forty-eight years have 
passed, but old timers still talk of the surprise and shock that 
came with the morning when the body of a man was found 
swinging from a tree, in the street at St. George. 


PAHUTE BISCUITS 
By Albert R. Lyman 


The Pahutes of southeastern Utah in 1929 are but a degener- 
ate remnant of the fat-and-saucy belligerents who held sway 
there in 1879. What those fifty years have done to them is a 
iragedy. Yet it is not by the guns of invading white men that 
they have been reduced; very few of them have gone in that way, 
yet during those fifty years in the San Juan country their 
slaughter of settlers and hunters runs up to more than forty men. 


It is not the white man’s weapons but his biscuits that have 
proved deadly. Of course the morals, or rather the immorals, 
that he brought have been fatal enough, but when the old Pahute 
hiscuit was supplanted by the fine-flour variety, and by the high- 
ly-milled artificial preparations which arrived with that variety 
it spelled doom to the Pahute more than the fiercest imprecation 
of cow-boys or soldiers who camped on his trail. 


The Pahutes of todaly eat freely when they can, which is 
often, of hot tamales, bananas, candy, chilli-hot concoctions, in 
fact they refuse nothing on which the white man puts a food label 
and a price. They smoke or chew his tobacco, guzzle his locoed 
drinks and are ready victims of his imbecility without getting his 
wisdom. Disdaining the limited garb of his fathers the Pahute 
loads himself with clothing, stubbs along in high-heeled boots 
and courts baldness with a heavy hat. 


And the sturdy squaw who fifty years ago stood straight as 
a spruce stump in her moccasins, and could climb hills like a 
bighorn—who could chase her goats and her cayuses till they 
waited with lolling tongues to be captured—where is she? She 
too is covered with loud evidence of the newfangled life. She 
cpes the scanty wardrobe of the village belles, slouches by in 
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low shoes with Paris heels cruelly run over, and she chews a 
ponderous cud of strongly-scented gum always. She is losing the 
skill of her splendid horsewomanship and prefers riding 40 a 
wagon, or even in a car. : 


When the most alluring of these genteel food preparations 
are not handy in tin cans or paper sacks, there is still hot bread, 
hot coffee and plenty of things modern to preserve a wide de- 
eee from the vigorous ways of those fat-and-saucy forbears of 
79. 

No wheat grew then in San Juan County, and no store offered 
prepared delicacies to the hardy natives. Did they fare the 
worse for that? Hardly. They had the absolute menu which had 
sustained their fathers in riproaring health from an indefinite 
past. 


The country abounded in deer and other game; they feasted 
on fresh venison in times of plenty and had ample stores of dried 
meat for winter or days of shortage. They had wild fruit, wild 
potatoes and the rich milk of their invincible goats. They raised 
a little blue or red corn and a few hardy vegetables, and from the 
rocky hillsides they gathered fat pods of the giant yucca to roast 
in the coals and they found bushels of delicious nuts under the 
pinion trees. They kept always on hand a supply of fragrant 
cambium bark from the tall pines and an abundance of medical 
herbs for their simple disorders. Really they had a wonderful 
little world and a unique and safe system of preserving them- 
selves as a vigorous race within its borders. 


But more than all this they had their native biscuits, their 
staff of life to which these other things were but a necessary and 
harmonious supplement. Never since they turned in disdain from 
those old biscuits have they been the rugged people they were 
before. 


This extraordinary bread of the hills, coming in timely answer 
to some stern necessity or thought out by dusky cooks of the 
obscure past, was the one unfailing dependence never withdrawn 
by the hand of drought nor hung on prices too high for the short- 
est of them to reach. Like the manna of old Israel it abounded 
for them there in the wilderness, and they nibbled it with poor 
estimates of how much they were favored in having it, or what 
it meant to them as a race. 


These obsolete cakes may have been baked sometimes in loaf- 
size, but all that the writer ever saw of them were more like small 
biscuits, though nothing light nor fluffy about them. They had 
come from the oven weeks or months before and were sufficiently 
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durable to throw at rabbits or to carry uninjured in buckskin 
sacks on a jolting cayuse for a thousand miles. They had a 
reddish-brown appearance, very coarse in texture, and Hig BGPe SHE 
sight of them, without being told what they were, you might take 
them for something quite different to bread. Yet with more 
careful scrutiny and a little explanation they really did look good 
to eat though the writer couldn’t overcome his childish prejudice 
to get them to his lips. 


They consisted of squawberries, bullberries, sandgrass seed, 
a sprinkling of coarse corn meal and a liberal percentage of the 
vellow seed from a blue weed ripening in latter May or early June. 
The berries appeared to have been dried and then ground between 
stones with the seeds and the corn. Apparently nothing had been 
added to the mixture to make it raise and it certainly had not 
raised in the least, though it may have settled considerably. Stir- 
red up with water and no salt it had apparently been placed in 
an improvised stone oven and there transformed in two hours to 
the wonderful staff of Pahute virility. 


It was not all at once fifty years ago, nor all at once any 
other time that the Pahutes jumped from this solid rock of their 
infallible diet, but the white biscuit with its winning appearance, 
its appetising smell and its moreish taste became a winning rival 
and gradually assumed the supremacy. For years after that 
rivalry began the squaws spent weeks or months every season 
gathering the grass seed and the yellow seed to thresh and win- 
now it out by hand. On the sandhills and along the streams they 
could be seen in early summer with their sacks full of the pre- 
cious grain. Also they gathered and dried the berries, ground 
the blue corn in old metates and held at first with firm hand to 
the ancient custom. 


The Pahutes are called a degraded and filthy people, but their 
native ways are more sanitary and more conducive to their health 
than the practices they have borrowed from so-called civilization. 
They lived always in the outdoors and the sunshine; they moved 
camp at frequent intervals, even though it were but a short dis- 
tance that their surroundings might be clean. They had no 
tainted water supply, no tainted or unnatural foods, no injurious 
style of dress. They lived so nearly in accord with nature that 
they attained unusual age. They preserved higher moral stan- 
dards and greater vigor as a race half a century ago with their 
durable old biscuits than they have ever had since discarding 
them for the newfangled, fluffy variety. 
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